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MEMOIR OF JOHN CRANCH. 
[From the Introduction to the Narrative of Cap- 
tain Fuckey's Voyage up the Congo.) 

Mr. CRANCH was one of those ex- 
traordinary self taught characters, to 
whom particular branches of science 
are sometimes more indebted than to 
the labours of those who have had 
the advantage of aregular education. 
He was born at Exeter,in the year 
1785, of humble but respectable pa- 
rents. At eight years of age he had 
the misfortune to lose his father; and 
as the circumstances in which his 
mother was left did not enable her to 
provide for all her children, John, the 
subject of the present memoir, was 
taken charge of by an uncle living at 
Kingsbridge. The main object in 
life, and which was nearest to the 
heart of this relation, was the accu- 
nulation of wealth; and his extreme 
penury denied to his nephew almost 
the benefit of common education. The 
miserable guinea which procured for 
him a year’s instruction in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, was wrench- 


ed from him with as much grudging, | 


and in a manner so unkind, as to be 
then severely felt, and never after- 
wards forrotten. 

At the age of fourteen, this provi- 
dent relation first put him out as an 


life which, from its peculiar mono- 
tony and stillness, or in spite of it, 
seems by no means unfriendly, as 
experience has shewn, to the pro- 
gress of intellectual acquirement. The 
strength of mind for which young 
Cranch had been distinguished from 
his childhood, was now constantly 
and obviously struggling with the 
adverse circumstances of his situa- 
tion; but every moment which could 
be stolen from his daily labour was 
devoted to the few books which he 
had found means to collect. The 
study of natural history was that in 
which he mostly delighted; and even 
at this early period of his life, he was 
able to draw up correct and classical 


descriptions of all the inseets he ! 
x 
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could procure in the neighbourhood 
of Kingsbridge. Without other as- 
sistance than books, he had acquired 
sufficient knowledge of Latin and 
French to enable him to understand 
those languages, when made use of 
by zoological writers, and to employ 
them himself in describing objects in 
natural history; he had acquired 
also a general knowledge of astro- 
nomy. But while thus cagerly en- 
deavouring to grasp at science, every 
thing tended to depress, and nothing 
to encourage him. However, he had 
the fortitude to persevere; and con- 
tinued, in spite of every obstacle, si- 
lently and sedulously, unnoticed and 
unknown, to nourish his ruling pas- 
sion—the thirst of knowledge. 

At the expiration of his appren- 
ticeship he went up to London, with 
the professed view of improvement 
in the art of shoe-making, but ia 
reality with higher objects, and bet- 
ter hopes, though he hardly ventured 
to own them, even to himself. The 
manners and morals of his fellow 
workmen were ill suited to his tcel- 
ings and pursuits, and served only to 
increase his dislike for the profession 
to which he had been doomed; but it 
was some consolation to reflect, that 


| he was in the great mart of human 
apprentice, to learn the “ art and | 
mystery of shoe-making’’—a line of | 


knowledge; and though unfriended 
and a stranger, he found that infor- 
mation flowed in apon him on every 
side. His mind was filled, but not 
satistied. Every museum, auction- 
room, and book-stall—every object 
to which his attention was called— 
he visited with a rapid and insatia- 
ble curiosity—gleaning information 
wherever it was to be had, and trea- 
suring it up with systematic care. 
His account of what be observed iu 
the capital is said to exhibit an ob- 
vious and striking proot of an inqui- 
sitive, diligent, and discerning mind. 
A person of this stamp could not long 
remain in Loncéon, without meeting 
with kindred spirits. One of these 
associates, speaking of Cranch, ob- 
serves—“ Our conversations and 
philosophical rambles in the neigh- 
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bourhood of London, have often 
ealled forth such observations and 
disquisitions from him on the various 
qualities, attributes, combinations, 
provisions, and arrangements of na- 
ture, as marked vast comprehension, 
as well as the most delicate subtil- 
ties of discrimination in an intellect 
which secmed, indeed, to be calcu- 
fated to grasp magnitude and minu- 
tie with equal address, and which 
could at once surprise, delight, and 
instruct.” 

After a residence of some time in 


London, he returned to the haunts of 


his childhood; but-it was soon dis- 
covered how little chanve the ‘* boot- 
maker from London” had of eclipsing 


¢ven his humble rivals, who had ne- | 


ver lost sight of the smoke of their 
native hamlets. But he had no al- 
ternative: he must eat to live, and 
work at his trade to be able to eat. 
His labour, however, produced him 
little more than a bare subsistence; 
and every moment that be coukl ven- 
tare to take from it was dedicated to 
his favourite pursuit. 

Shortly, however, his domestic cir- 
cumstances were favourably improv- 
ed by marriage.. His workshop was 
now wholly consigned to his journey- 
men, while he was sedulously and 
successfully collecting objects of na- 
tural history. No difliculties nor 
dangers impeded his researches. He 
climbed the most rugged precipices ; 
he was frequently lowered down by 
the peasants from the tallestcliils ; he 
waded through rapidstreams; he ex- 
plored the beds of the muddiest rivers ; 
he sought the deepest recesses, 
He frequently wandered for whole 
weeks from home, and often ventured 
out to sea for several days together, 
emirely alone, in the smallest skifis 
of the fishermen. 
weather, no “* vicissitudes of storms 
and sunshine,” ever prevented his 
fatiguing pursuits: the discovery of 
a new insect amply repaid the most 
painful exertions. Several papers 
gn the ** Weekly Entertainer,” a lit- 


tle work which accompanies one of | 


the most popular of the western 
newspapers, were written by him; 
and by these, and Iris collection of 
subjects in natural history, he gra- 
dually became better known, and his 
talents duly appreciated by the most 
able naturalists, Of this the follow- 


Hemoir of 


No inclemency of 


Jehn Craneh. 


, ing extract of a letter to the editor, 
| from Dr. Leach, of the. British Mu- 
seam, bears ample and honourable 
testimony:—“ In 1814, Mr.Montague 
and myself, together with Mr. C..Pri- 
deaux, visited Mr. Cranch, for the 
purpose of seeing his museam. We 
were all pstonished at the magnitude 
of his collection of shells, crustacea, 
insects, birds, &c. collected entirely 
by himself, and still more so by the 
accuracy of their classification, and 
with the remarks made by this self 
educated and zealous individual. 
He conversed on. all subjects con- 
nected with natural history with mo- 
desty, but at the same time with that 
conlidence which is the revult of 
knowledge. Quite delighted with 
| having made this acquaintance, I left 
him, with aresolution to cultivate a 
correspondence with him on the sub- 
ject of our favourite pursuits. On 
the following morning I received a 
note from him, offering me any spe- 
cimens that might be wanting, and 
that he eould: supply, te my collec- 
tion. Soon after this meeting, I was 
appointed te the British Museum, 
when Mr. Cranch applied to me to 
endeavour to obtain for kim some 
Situation in that institution, which 
| would enable him to cultivate the 
| study of natural history on a more 
| extended scale; but as no vacancy 
existed, and as I found his demands 
| for crmployment come within the li- 
mits of my pocket, } proposed that 
he should undertake to investigate 
the coasts of Devon and Cornwall for 
marine productions, abd eventually 
to make a tour Great Britain, with 
the same view; at the same time FE 
promised to recommend him to the 
first situation that might occur, to 
enable him to attain the object of his 
ambition. On receiving my letter, he 
immediately discharged his journey- 
men, and converted bis manufactory 








| 

4 ee : 
of boots and shoes into apartments 
| 


for the reception and preservation of 
; Such objects of natural history as his 
daily excursions might procure. He 

kept up a-continual communication 
| with the fishermen of Piymouth, and 
|; constantly received from them bas- 
| kets filled with the rubbish they 
dragged from the bottom of the sea; 
and this he examined withdiligence 
and attention, preserving all the new 
objects he discoyered, with deserip- 
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tions of them. He visited occasion- 
ally the Brixham, Plymouth, and 
Falmouth fishermen, and made -ex- 
cursions with them. He very often 
left Kingsbridge in an open boat, 
and remained absent for a long time 


together, during which he dredged | 


when the tide was full, and examined 
the shores when it was out. At night 
he slept in his boat, which he drew 
on skore; and when the weather was 
too stormy for marine excursions, he 
would leave his boat, and proceed to 
examine the country and woods for 
insects, birds, &c. The remarks with 
which he accompanied the infinity 
of new objects are invaluable; many 
of them have been, and the rest here- 
after will be, made public.” 

In this way was Mr. Cranch em- 
ployed in the collection of natural 
history for the British Museum, when 
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The symptoms, by the surgeon’s re- 
port, were anjextreme languor and 
general exhaustion, a restlessness 
aod anxiety, approaching at times 
to deliriug; but he had no pain, ex- 
cept an uncasy sensation throughout 
the abdomen; his countenance be- 
came.a dirty yellow colour; the pulse 
was at 108°, and very small. The 
next day he was much worse, and 
on the third day the whole body 
became yellow; the countenance as- 
sumed a deadly aspect, the pulse at 
the wrist imperceptible, and in the 
evening he expired, “ afteruttering,” 
says Mr. Fitzmaurice, “ a devout 
prayer for the welfare of his family, 
and with the name of his wife qui- 
vering on his lips. He was of that 
order of dissenters,” he adds, “ whe 
are called Methodists; and if I may 


| judge frem external appearances, he 


the expedition to the Congo was | 


planned. For such an expedition, a 
person of this description was inva- 
luable, and Dr. Leach recommended 
him te Sir Joseph Banks, as one in 
every way fitted for the undertaking. 
On his part, an appointment so suited 
to his pursuits, and so flattering to 
his hopes, was the height of his am- 


bition, and he at once accepted it, | 


though not without some painful 
struggles to his feelings. It seems 
ne had a presentiment that he should 
never return, and that the expecta- 
tion of such an event became weaker 
and weaker as his country faded 
from his view. Tis conduct, how- 
ever, during the voyage out, does not 
appear to have been influenced by 
tnis feeling; nor was his exertions at 
all relaxed by an occasional lowness 
of spirits, which was, perhaps, partly 


constitutional, and owing partly to 


the gloomy view taken of Christianity 
by the sect denominated Methodists, 
of which, it seems, he was a member. 
He is represented, however, by his 
friends, as a sincere Christian, an 
ailectionate parent, and a sinecre 
friend. 

Mr. Cranch was taken ill on the 
23d of August, on the march between 
the banza, or town, of Cooloo, and the 
banza Inga, and was carried back, on 
the shoulders of the natives, to Coo- 
Joo, and from thence, in a hammock, 
to the place of embarkation, below 
the rapids, but it was the tenth day 


before he reached the ship in a cance. 


| 
| 
| 


was an aflectionate husband and fa- 
ther, a sincere friend, a pious, ho- 
nest, and good man. He died in the 
3ist year of his age, and was buried 
at Embomma, by permission of the 
king, in his own burial-ground, where 
he was Jaid, with military honours, 
by the side of his fellow traveller, 
Mr. Tudor, who had been interred, 
with the like ceremeny, a few days 
before.” 


ON THE QUALITIES OF BRUTES. 


Apologues, No, 2. 
GOSSAMER SPIDER. 


In the country, during autumn, 
certain threads are seen hanging 
from the trees, or extended along the 
bushes, and often.on the grass, which, 
when agitated by the wind, detach 
themselves from the substances to 
which they adhere, are transported 
to others, and are joined again, or 
separated, at the wanton pleasure of 
the breeze, on whose bosom they dloat 
through the atmosphere, presenting 
to the eye the gay appearance of a 
silvery cloud. They are then known 
by the name of fly summer, because 
the summer seems, as it were, to fly 
away at the same period. 

Some naturalists have considered 
this phenomenon as the evaporation 
of plants, condensed, in the colder 
days of harvest, by the air, and con- 
verted into filaments, like those which 
ean be drawn from resinous juices. 


' But subsequent observation aud ¢x- 
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perience have proved, that the origin 
of these threads is a spider, properly 
termed the gossamer spider,and resem- 
bling in size the head of'a small pin. 

When glistening in the sun-beams, 
hedges, meadows, corn fields, stubble 
lands, and even whole districts, are 
covered with a white gauzy robe, 
entirely composed of them, which the 
first rade breath of Boreas soon dis- 
perses into ten thousand fragments. 

How similar to this spectacle is 
the short lived structure woven by the 
creative hand of worldly hope! For 
a season, buoyed up by a favourable 
zephyr, it delights, animates, and 
gilds the prospect; but speedily dis- 
severed by some pattering storm, the 
ruddy tints of the sun no more illume 
it, and it sinks to the earth, torn and 
defaced, or, “ like the baseless fabric 
of a vision,” dissolves into utter no- 
thingness! 

Be it our task to deck our pros- 
pects with hopes of a more substan- 


in the world to come—founded on 
virtue, and upheld by all the practised 
duties of a Christian! Of such hopes 
no blast, however fierce, can bereave 
us; and whether the sky be overcast 
with clouds, or irradiated by the 
spiendours of a summer sun, they 
will undergo no change, for the prin- 
_ciples of their formation are eternal. 

The fashions and vanities of this 
world are perpetually fluctuating, at 
one time hurrying their votaries intu 
acts of folly, which no prudence can 
afterwards retrieve—at another lead- 
ing them to the brink «f an abyss, 
whence the infini:ude of redeeming 
mercy alone candeliverthem. ‘The 
real Christian, on the contrary, “ un- 
spotted from the world,” whilst he 
grieves at the works of rashness, in 
which so many spend their brief ex- 
istence, wisely keeps himse!f aloof 
from all its allurements, and thinks 
solely of that existence which is to 
last for ever. 

Time, indeed, flies not only fast, 
but worse than useless, to him who 
makes not a proper usc of it. Happy, 
therefore, most happy, are they, whe- 
ther high or low, rich or peor, who 
mark its fleeting periods by deeds 
which may bear testimony in their 
favour at that solemn period when 


all of us must render an account of 


ourcarthly stew ardships! 
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THE JOURNAL OF A 

A new work has lately appeared, 
entitled ** Memoires pour servir 4 
I’ Histoire de Napolcou.”’ Itis a com- 
pilation of the incidents relative to 
Napoleon in 1814, arranged by one 
of his Cabinet Secretaries. A short 
preface mentions the teatares of in- 
telligence on which the present nar- 
rative relies for its superiority. 
These are: the journal of a spy sent 
to Elba by the traitorsin Paris; the 
nature of the conferences with Prince 
Metternich’s agent at Munich; the 
history of the Lyons’ decree against 
Talleyrand ; of the tirst abdication, 
and, paramount to all, of the origin 
of the conspiracy which replaced 
Napoleon in the -Thuilleries. For 
the present we must restrict our- 
selves to the Spy’s journey to Elba, 
rather as a picturesque than a poli- 
cal narrative. This person, a colo- 
nel, who was afterwards killed at 


SPY. 


. , | Waterloo, was dispatched to carry 
tial texture—with hopes ofhappiness | 











to Elba the news of the popular dis- 
ailection. Suspicion had been ex- 
cited, and he found some dilticulty 
in the commencement of his adven- 
ture. After eulogising on his motives, 
which of course were of the most 
immaculate kind, be thus details his 
first steps :— 

“ Having thus arranged my plan, 
I went to the Prefect of Police. In 
crossing his threshold, I felt myse!: 
suddenly seized with such a tlutter- 
ing of the heart, that I had scarcely 
strength to move or breathe, If at 
that moment one had cried out to 
me, ‘ Uphappy man! what are you 
going to do!’ I think I should have 
sunk down overcome, and have con- 
fessed all. This embarrassment was 
not the consequence of a weak ter- 
ror? it was, without doubt, that sort 
of impression which every good man 
ought to feel, when he is about to 
commit an action which he dares 
not confess. A few minutes were 
sufficient to restore my recollection. 
I presented myself boldly to the 
Prefect, M. Riviere. He obliged 
me to submit to rather a long inter- 
rogatory ; my answers were clear 
and possitive: my assured air ap- 
peared to banish all suspicions, he 
granted me my passport. However, 
I resolved at all hazards to take no- 
tice whether I was followed, and 
for two days afterwards perceived, 
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to my great surprise, that my steps ) 
were watched. I pretended not to 
observe it; and to deceive the spy, 
1 led him to the coach-ollice, where 
1 took and paid for a place for | 
Lyons. In the night I took post | 
horses under a fictitious name, and 
set off in great haste ; in a few days 
I was at Milan. My friend was ab- 
sent; I wrote to him: he flew to | 
me. I confessed to him that I was 
going to demand permission to enter 
the service of Napoleon.— You will 
not obtain it,’ said he; ‘he has 
not money enough to pay his guard. 
Several of my old officers have 
joined him; they arein his suite, and 
receive for themselves and families 
no more thaa fifty or sixty francs 
a month ; they are in despair and 
misery.’—No matter,’ I replied. ‘ I 
love the Emperor, and I wish at any 
chance to be with him again; tell me 
some way of embarking expedi- 
tiously.’ The thing is not easy; you 
can only embark at Leghorn or Ge- 
noa; and those two places are so well 
guarded, that you would be arrested 
immediately, were you known for a 
Buonapartist. The easiest mode of 
escape would be to pass yourself for 





{ 
| 
a merchant of this city ; I will en- | 
| 


deavour to procure a passport for 
you; but I fear there will be some 
dificulty in that.’—-* There is a 
greater difliculty to be encountered, 
which is, that 1 do not kuow ten 
words of Italian.’—* How! is that 
possible ""—* Yes, indeed.’ And 
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the mountains of Spezia ; but it has 


} . 
been so long unfrequented, that you 


would run the risk of being either 
knocked on the head, or buried alive.’ 
—* No matter ; to conquer without 
danger, is triumph without glory.’— 
* Is your passport correct ?’—I will 
have it marked for Lerici..—* Ano- 
ther piece of impradence. Do you 
not know that you will have to com- 
municate with the Austrians, our 
most implacahle enemies, and who 


| will make a thousand difficulties? I 


know a Teutonic colonel (the name 
they give the Austriansin Italy) who 
will probably arrange all this for us; 
I will go and ask him to dinner; bu. 
siness and quarrels are always set- 
tled at table with those gentlemen.” 

“ Our colonel did indeed regu- 
late my passport. I left at Milan 
my caleche and my effects, and the 
following day pursued my way ina 
cediole. TL arrived by cross roads 
at the foot of the mountains; as to 
ascend them in a carriage was im- 
possible, [ parted from my conduc- 
tor with regret. I purchased two 


| horses, one for my new guide, and 


another for myself. This guide did 
not know a word of French. I had 
taken care to furnish myself with a 


| pocket dictionary, but 1 was almost 


entirely ignorant of the pronuncia- 


| tion and syntax, so that our couver- 


sation was reduced to some dis- 
jointed phrases, which we could not 
always succeed in making each 


| other understand. 


you are going to attempt this adven- | 


ture? yon must be mad.’—* Mad or 
not, [certainly shall attempt it. Are 
there no other places of embarkation 
than Leghorn or Genoa?— There 
are on the coast of Tuscany a num- 
ber of small ports, but there you arc 
obliged ta wait for an opportunity, 
and in the mean time are continually 
exposed to the vigilant eye of the 
authorities, very ill disposed towards 
the Emperor and his followers. You 
might perhaps be enabled to em- 
bark immediately in the Gulph of 
Spezia, at Lerici. But to arrive 
there, it is necessary to pass by Ge- 
noa and along the coast, and it is to | 
be feared that the Piedmontese ca- | 
rabineers, or the new consul of Ge- | 
noa, who is said to be a furious roy- | 
aiist, would impede your progress. | 
There is also another read across 


* We set off at break of day. 
About noon the snow began to fall, 
and we had infinite trouble in reach- 


| ing the first hamlet.—Next day the 


weather became still worse. My 


| guide's horse sunk in the snow, and 


we were two hours cxtricating him. 
My guide, superstitious like all Ita- 
liaus, and like them easily disheart- 
ened, looked upon this accident as a 


| bad omen, and wished to go back; 


[ could only conquer his reluctance 
by giving him a double Napoleon. 
The money was searcely out of my 
hand before UT thought of my impru- 
dence. By exciting the avarice of 
this man, Lwas exposing myself to 
become his victim. ‘The further we 
advanced the more dificult the road 
became; we encountered at every 
step excavations, or fragments of 
rocks, which impeded our passage, 
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and compelled us; at all hazards,-to 
make now paths for ourselves. In 
the year t314 there had fallen so 


much snow in tke northern parts of 


Italy, and particuiarly in the part 
which we were crossing, that even 
the muleteers had deserted the moun- 
tain; so that my guide, finding none 
but the most frightful paths, was 
obliged to come to a stop every mo- 
ment, that we might not totally lose 
our way, or fall headlong into the 
hidden galph which surrounded our 
perilous reute. We arrived next 
day at Barcetto. Warned by the 
dangers of the day before, I took 
two horses in reserve, and an addi- 
tional guide ; they made me pay ex- 
orbitantly for them. I found there 
an officer of the customs: he advised 
me, either from real kindness or 
with a view of alarming me, to be 
upon my guard in crossing the Size, 
a very steep and dangerous moun- 
tain. LI renewed the priming of my 
pistols, looked up to Heaven to in- 
voke protection, and set off. 

“ Arrived at the centre of the 
mountain, I wasstopped by asoldier, 
who obliged me to appear before the 
corps de garde, to shew my pass- 
port. This post, established for the 
safety of travellers, was filled by an 
inferior officer and six soldiers, who 
had served in the Imperial armies. 
They soon discovered by wy air that 
I had been a soldier, and after some 
conversation, proposed to me, by 
way of warming myself, that I should 
join them in drinking Napoleon's 
health. I hesitated at first, afraid 
that I mightbe only becoming their 
alupe; but they insisted on it so 
frankly, that I was unable to resist 
them. When we parted & gave them 
twenty francs, to drink my health 
and Napoleon’s, and begged of them 
to recommend me some guides. The 
corporal called for them, and told 
them, with along tissue of oaths, that 
ifany harm happened to me he would 
shoot them on their return. These 
brave fellows escorted me a consi- 
derasle distance, and we parted 
with an emotion which one must 
have been a soldier to feel and un- 
derstand, 

“* We were to have slept at 
Pontremoli. The halt that I had 


made had retarded us, and we found 
ourselves overtaken by night, 


To | 
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shorten tlre road, my guides advised 
me to descend by a wide path, which 
led along the side of the mountain: 
the descent was so rapid, tliat our 
horses were forced to crouch at 
every moment, and we ourselves 
thus skid down. When I reached 
the bottom, I found myself in se 
dark and wild a place, that I begaa 
to fear my guides had conducted me 
thither in order to make away with 
me. After having groped oar way 
for a long time, the guides suddenly 
stopped ; the snow and the darkness 
had so completely disguised the 
ground, that they no longer knew 
where they were, or which way te 
turn: their doubt became distrac- 
tion ; they ealled, by turns, on every 
saint in Heaven, wrung their hands, 
and clasped each other in their arms, 
as if they were on the peint of being 
shipwrecked. I still preserved my 
presence ef mind; and perceiving 
that I could expect no assistance 
from these poor terrified wretches, I 
took a horse, which appeared to be 
an old traveller, and patting the 
bridle on his neck, gave him the 
lash ; he galloped on—I followed, 
and in a few moments, to the great 
astonishment and satisfaction of my 
conductors, we perceived that we 
were in the right road, and within 
half an hour’s ride of Pontremoli, 
where we arrived at midnight. 

““T was yet four and twenty hours’ 
journey from Spezia, and four and 
twenty hours, with such roads, are 
ages. But what was my delight, 
when, instead of the deserts and 
mountains of ice which Lhad crossed 
the evening before, I saw, on quitting 
Pontremoli, nothing but vallies en- 
amelled with verdure and flowers, 
and slopes covered with shrubs and 
olive trees; yesterday it was winter 
in allits horrors, to day spring in all 
its charms. 

** Atsome leagues from Pontre- 
moli, our road was interrupted by a 
deep and rapid torrent. It was 
necessary to ford it; my conduc- 
tors, whom 1 had distanced, had 


| scarcely pointed it out to me, before 


I plunged into the water. But in- 
stead of turning my horse to the left, 
I took the opposite direction. My 
guides, who perceived my error, 
cried vehemently, “ fermate, fermate,” 
which signifies, stop; I understoad 
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i to mean* “ firm, firm,” and I 
sparred and whipped my horse with 
all my strength : he lost his feoting, 
and [ very narrowly escaped being 
drowned. On reaching the other 
side, I recetved from my guides a 
sermon, which was doubtiess very 
severe, and in which: the names of 
le diable and te, Francais. played a 
conspicuous part.” 

At Lerici, he was seized with a 
fever, the effect of his journey; and 
to complete the narrative, the des- | 
tinies of the world depended on an 
eld army surgeon. _ By the doctor’s 
assistance, to whom however the 
publication of this escape may wo 

} 
| 
| 
| 





be altogether geatifying, so far as 
his personal safety may predomi- 
nate over his patriotism, the French- 
man bargained with a smuggler tor | 
bis passage, and. after innumerable 
terrors, which are made the most of 
in the account of his services, reaeh- 
ed the island of the incarcerated | 
Emperor. 
* We made the road of Porto | 
- } 
Perrajo at evening guntire. I heard 
the French night-roll beat. My | 
heart bounded, yet f could hot resist | 
a feeling of melancholy, as { looked | 
round on the black and naked _ hills. | 
Oh! vanity of buman grandeur! 
thought L: is. it on this rock that I 
find the man who felt Europe not. 
wide enough for him to breathe in— | 
him whom I saw sitting aaa 
| 
! 


with eight kings standing before him 
bareheaded ?”—On_ his. landing in 
the morning, he was called before 
Cambronne, to give an account of 
himself, and by him sent to Bertrand. 
There the first question was, * What 
news from France?’. He was then 
directed to attend Napoleon's lvisure. 
The conversation that followed was, 
if it be told traly, of which we have 
much doubt, a tissae of the same 
hoastings and falsehoods of which all 
Buonaparte’s publications have been 
made; protests against the cruelty 
of Napoleon's conquerors, and de- 
elarations of his own good intentions 
towards Kurope; his hatred of 
blood, and his passion for tranquil- 
lity. The conversation between Na- 
oleon and his spy could scarcely 
ve sunk into this trifling. One 
expression, however, is sufliciently 
hlasphemous to be in character: 
Napoleon, in speaking of his fulness 





of fame, ‘‘ Ma gloire est faite 4 moi. 
Mon mon vivra autant que celui de 
Diew!’” The. spy takes. his departure 
for Naples, where he is furnished 
with a passport by Marat, who had 
kept up.a traiterous intercourse with 
Ehbba from the beginning. He makes 
his way through Italy, and on reach- 
ing Turin. is surprised with the news 
of Napoleon’s expedition to. France. 





THE. RADICALS SATURDAY 
NIGHT. 

[Abridged from Blackwood’s Magazine} 

Tue picture which Burns has 
drawn of the Cottar’s Saturday Night, 
is felt by every one who has a human 
heart—-but they alone can-see all its 
beauty, who have visited the firesides 
of the Scottish peasantry, and joined 
in their family-worship. They who 
have done so, see inthe poem no- 
thing but the simple truth—truth so 
purified, refined, and elevated by de- 
votion, as to become the highest 
poetry. Many a Saturday night has 
the writer of this joined in that simple 
service: more than once, when deatls 
had just visited the cottage—but at 
all times, whether those of joy or af- 
fliction—-there was the same solemr 
resignation to the divine will—the 
same unquestioning, humble, wise 
submission—the same perfect peace, 
and even lofty happiness—nor did 
he ever see one shudder, nor hear one 
sob, that seemed to signify despair. 


“ Then kueeliug down to Heaven's Eternal Kings 

The saint, the father, and the husband prays ; 

Ifepe springs exwlting on triumphant wing, 

That thus they all shall meet in future days, 

There ever bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear ; 

logether hymning their Creator's praise ; 

In such society, yet still more dean, 

While circling time moves round.jn an eternal 
sphere.” 

The last time that I witneSsed and 
partook of sach happiness as this, 
was one serene and beautiful moon- 
light night, during last fine harvest. 


| Thad been roaming all day among 


the magnificent woods that over- 
shadow the Clyde immediately above 
and below Bothwell Castle, near 
which I had passed, some of my 
early years—and at the fall of the 
evening, E entered a cottage which I 
had often visited when a boy, and of 
which the master was even at that 
time a grey-headed patriarch. E 
found the old man still alive, and sit- 
ting in his arm choir by the tire-side 
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~--the same venerable image that he 
was nearly twenty years ago, only 
his locks, if possible, more perfectly 
and purely white, his cheeks some- 
what more wan, and his eyes almost 
as dim as those of blindness itself. 
His daughter, who had been the 
beauty of the parish when I was at 
school, was now a meek and gentle 
matron, and carried an infant in ker 
arms; while other children, with 
eyes and features like their mother’s, 
were cheerfully occupied on the floor, 
half in business and half in play. 

After I had narrated the simple 
story of my own life, I learnt that of 
their’s—that nothing had happened 
to them since I came to bid them 
farewell on that summer morning I 
Jeft school, except that the old man’s 
daughter had been married (as I 
saw) to the lover of her youth—and 
that six children had been born—of 
whom two, and the mother mentioned 
it with a low voice, but without 
tears, had been taken totheir Maker. 
The husband afterwards came in— 
and before our simple evening meal 
was over, I felt as if I had been for 
years an inmate of the happy and 
innoceat family. 

The old man then said to me, with 
a kind voice, that he hoped [ had not 
forgotten, in the life I had led in fo- 
reign countries, the religious observ- 
ances of the peasantry of my native 
land. And, as he was speaking, his 
grand-daughter, a beautiful girl of 
about sixteen years, brought the 
* bis ha’ Bible,” and laid it genUy 
upon his knees. “ My eyes are not 
so good,” said the pious patriarch, 
** as when you and your school com- 


panions used to come to visit us of | 


old, but there is still light enough 
left in them whereby to read the 
word of God.” 

And afterwards when the psalm 
was sung—those same feeble and 
almost mournful tones were beyond 
measure touching, as they blended 
with the small pipes of the children, 
and the sweet melody of the female 
voices. During the prayer that fol- 
lowed, I could not help looking round 
on the kneeling family—and I saw 
close te the whitelocks of him whose 
race was nearly run, the bright and 
golden head of his little favourite 
grandson, who, during almost the 
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whole eVening, had been sitting on 
his grandfather’s knee. The love of 
God seemed to descend alike on in- 
fancy and okt age. The purity of 
the one allied itself to the piety of 
the other—and the prayer of him who 
was just leaving life seemed to bring 
a blessing on the head of him who 
was bat just entering upon it. When 
we all arose together from the prayer, 
a solemn hush prevailed for a few 
minutes over the room, till our hearts, 
by degrees, returned to the thoughts 
that had previously possessed them 
—and our conversation, though some. 
what more grave than before, re- 
turned to the ordinary topics and 
business of life. 

On retiring to rest, I lay for some 
hours awake, reflecting, on the hap- 
piness, the worth, and the piety, of 
the little family that by this time 
were all lying around me in sleep. 
No doubt, thought I, they have 
their frailties and also their griefs, 
but thatlife is enviable which con- 
tains, within itself, so many even- 
ings like the one I have now wit- 
nessed. So long as there is a Bible 
in every cottage in Scotland, and the 
dust is not suffered to lie upon it, the 
people will be good, and wise, and 
happy. With thoughts such as 
these, I at last gently fell away into 
sleep. 

I fancied that I had lost my way 
onawide moor during a night of 
storms, and at last came upon a 
solitary hut, into which [ entered 
for shelter. With that distressful 
feeling, so common in dreams, I 
knew not whence I had come, or 
whither I was journeying: a sense 
of unsupportable weariness was ail 
I knew of life. Soon as I entered 
the cottage, I felt as if IT had been 
there before, though every thing 
seemed wofully and ruefully to have 
been changed. The wet, stained, 
clammy, and naked walls breathed 
over the room the cold air of dis- 
comfort and desertion—the few arti. 
cles of furniture were fitted for the 
mean, vile, and miserable dwelling — 
and the flickering light from a small 
oil-lamp on the clay floor, by which 
the wretchedness around was visible, 
at times seemed to expire utterly, as 
the gusts of wind blew through the 
hroken panes ef a window haif 
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closed np with rags and with straw. 
in this ghastly loneliness, I heard 
along, deep, broken groan; and as 
I looked intensely into the gloom,an 
old man seemed sitting before me, 
by the deat ashes of a scanty fire, 
with long flocks, whiter than the 
snow, and cheeks as sunken and as 
wan asif he had risen from his grave. 
Can this ghost, sees I, in dim 
perplexity, be he whom [ have often 
seen kneeling in prayer among his 
family, and whose reverend counte- 
nance felt, not many nights ago, the 
cheerful light of that happieat fire- 
side? What dreadful thing has hap- 
pened to him or tome? I strove to 
speak to the old man in his loneli- 
ness, but the words were all frozen 
in my breast, and I stood convalsed 
in the dumbness ofagonizing passion. 
But the reality deepened and closed 
in upon me, and the corpse rising up, 
stood close to my side, and I hee ard 





a voice, “ Oh! Scotland! Scotland! 
has thou forgotten thy God?” At 
these words I was at once trans- 
formed into a being of my dream, 
and knew what had befallen my 


country. 
overturned, and the land was free. 
But I was wandering, methouht, 


| 





Throneand altar had been | 


through that stormy midnight, dogged | 


at the heels by persecution and mur- 
der; and the old patriarch, whom from 
boyhood I had loved and honoured, 
stood before me, involved too in some 
dark and incomprehensible misery. 

* Would you believe it,” said he, 
“that my daughter, once so good 
and beautiful, she who bears 
name of her who used to pray with 
me every night 
for forty years, hates these withered 
hands that laid her into and lifted 
her from her cradle, after her mother 
was taken away’? But whatis the 
meaning of the word father, now that 
there is no God?” Awoman seemed 
to be before us, with a child, almost 
naked, in her arms. 
ther, what is a daughter 
is no God? She held the famished 
brat to her breast, rather in anger 
than in love, and poured fierce and 
wrathfal curses on her father’shead, 
for which the «rave, she said, had so 


long been yawning in vain, “ Pity 

your old father!” were the words he 

constantly kept repeating—“ remem- 
VOL. f.-—N. Ss. 


the | 


and every morning | 


W hatis a mo- | 
, since there | 
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ber the commandment of God, which 
sayeth, ‘honour thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be long 
on the earth which the Lord thy God 
hath given thee. *”—There was some- 
thing in the woman’s face that ter- 
rilied me to look on—a beauty that 
reminded me of one I had formerly 
known; and her voice, too, even 
when pouring out those unnatural 
curses, seemed not to be her own 
voice, but one that I had listened to, 
I knew not when or where, with 
pleasure and affection. ‘‘ Take the 
imp and mumble itinto sleep,” cried 
she, flinging her child into the old 
man’s arms, as if it had been a piece 
of lumber, while he only raised his 
eyes slightly upwards, and _ said, 
‘* the poor darling always loved its 
erandfather.”—‘“* What, more than 
the mother who bore it?”-——*‘ I wish 
yeur husband were come,” said the 
wretched being, as the little baby 
was cryirg on hisknee. ‘ Call him 
your son—you old dotard—for he is 
no husband of mine. I suppose he 
is at the alehouse with his drabs; 
and may these arms be withered, if 
ever again,in health or in sickness, 
they lie upon his neck.” Just as she 
finished this sentence, a man came 
staggering into the glimmering dark- 
ness, and then sat down in sullen si- 
lence, with acountenance of drunken 
ferocity. Allthis while nobody butthe 
old man spoke to me, or seemed to 
notice me; and atlast, when I wasob- 
served by the others, my appearance 
among them seemed to excite no 
surprise. The husband and wife 
continued to glare on each other 
with eyes of fury and hatred; and 
the old man, speaking to me as if to 
a well known neighbour, said, ina 
voice not meant to be heard by any 
of his miserable children, “ alas! 
alas! is this the Cottar’s Satarday 
Night?” © T have been atthe church 
to night with the committee of re- 


form,” cried the husband with an 
oath, ‘* anda merry meeting we had 
of it.” The old man mildly asked 


what had been done? and the rufiian 
answered, ‘* we have levelled the 


| old crazy building with the ground 


| the pulpit too, 


R 


the pews, and lofts, and rafters— 
with its sounding- 
board, where the old hypocrite used 
to preach salvation to our souls—by 
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the bones of Paine, they made a 
glorious bonfire! and turned all the 
church-yard as bright as day—the 
manse itself looked red in the blaze. 
Had the ghosts leaped from their 
graves, they might have fancied it 
hell-fire.” And here, methought, 
the drunken Atheist laughed convul- 
sively, as if to suppress the terror 
that his impiety forced into his cow- 
ard heart. “ James, James,” said 
the old man, “ you surely could not 
injure the minister who baptized 
you.”—* No, no, burning his church 
was enough for him—he stood by 
all the while, and never uttered a 
word. We have saved him from 
henceforth the trouble of preaching. 
When at last, the great black Bible 
with its clasps went bouncing into 
the flames, he thought it time to be off, 
and we gave him three cheers as he 
turned aboutat the gate!”—‘“James! 
you have scattered the stones of the 
house of God, over the grave of 
your mother. Where will you bury 
these bones when your old father 
dies?” holding up, ashe spake, his 
withered hands clasped as it were in 
prayer or supplication. ‘* A hole 
dug in the earth is a grave—but we 
have no laws, I belicve, against bu- 
rial grounds—on!ly we must not call 
them church yards—for where now 
are the churches? This has beena 
glorious day for Scotland. More 
than a thousand churches have 
crumbled into ashes—and to mor- 
row not a bell will be heard from 
Tintock to Cape Wrath!” The blas- 
phemer waxed fiercer and fiercer in 
my dream, and yelled out intriumph. 
“ At one and the same hour, fire 
was set to all the houses of God, 
from sea to sea.—Did he, think ye, 
tell the storms that blew all day, 
and are yet bravely blowing, to play 
the bellows to the fire? No—the 
winds came without his bidding; anid 
before it is lown again, all the ta- 
bernacles of the Lord will be dust, 
cinders, ashes. Huzza for the down- 
fall of superstition.” 

The unnatural son scowled over 
the room, which seemed the very 
cave of famine,and fiercely demanded 
supper, to whicl demand his wife 


replied, with a loud hysterical laugh, 
** that the glutton at his knee (for the 
little fearless infant had stolen up to 


tie Radical’s Saturday Night. 

















its unhappy father) had swallowed 
the last handful of meal in the house, 
and yet look at him; is he not as 
pale as a corpse ?—and a corpse may 
he soon be, for there is no hunger in 
the grave!” The father looked as 
him with a face black with smo- 
thered razc—while the old man sat 
stillin his chair, with a fixed and 
rigid countenance. ‘“ What! have 
you got that accursed book of lies in 
your old lean fingers again?” cried 
the savage, starting up furiously ,— 
* The word of God, call , ou it!—will 
it work miracles, and give us bread ;” 
and with that he tore it from the old 
man’s breast, aud dashed it among 
the cold ashes of the fire. ‘* Lies;— 
lies ;—talk notto me of Heaven—and 
as to hell,—what need is there of any 
other hell than this.” The wife suf- 
fered the Bible to lie among the 
ashes. Whatafearful being, thought 
I, is a woman—and a wife—and a 
mother—whv can scoff! at God, and 
her Saviour! With her religion, she 
has lost also her very human nature. 
She cares not for the baby that she 
has suckled—for its father iu whose 
bosom she has lain—for her own fa- 
ther, who would even, when she was 
a child in her cradle, have willingly 
died for her sake! The death rattle 
was in the old man’sthroat. Weall 
stood silent. ‘* Lift up the Bible 
upon my Knees,” were his last words. 
—His daughier seemed to do so in 
terror—one moment—and it was 
then plain that he was dead. All 
this time the roar of wild winds was 
in my dream, and I thought that 
ever and avon thick blackness filled 
the room as if it had been a grave; 
and theu again a ghastly light re- 
veuled the distorted countenances of 
wrath, guilt, and insanity. The 
beings of my dream waxed yet more 
fierce and fieudish; and the child 
that was still standing at its father’s 
knee, | though: was changed into an 
imp, with a lecring and unearthly 
face, full of devilish malice and fe- 
rocity. Its father’s eyes fell upon 
it, during one of those fitful flashes 
of light that came glimmering over 
the darkness; and half terrified, half 
enraged with the hideousness of the 
chanceling, he sprang up, crying, 
“ What, thou accursed brat, art thou 
gtinning in wy face?” and grasped 
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his child’s throat, as if to murder it: 
the mother uttered a horrid shriek, 
and I awoke, with my heart beating, 
and the colc sweat pouring down my 
temples. 

There is no happiness equal to 
that of waking from a horrible dream. 
Ina moment I recollected that I was 
reposing in the dwelling of peace, 
innocence, and piety; Ll arose, and 
going to the window, beheld the first 
and tender light ofmorning gradually 
unveiling the beauty of one of the 
most beautiful vallies of Scotland. 

While I gazed with calm pleasure 
over the woods, and hills, and tields. 


Tie Radical’s Saturday Night.— Enthusiasm. 


through which my careless childhood | 


had strayed, a step came to my bed- 
room door, and an infantine voice, 
followed by laughter from more than 
one happy urchin, indistinctly sum- 
mened me to join the assembled 


group in the little parlour below. | 
There 1 found that happy old man, | 


and his children’s children. 
walked together to the church; and 
even if I had been 
dreams, that hideous one of the 
night must have been deprived et 
all its feavfulness, by the scene I 
there beheld. 


We all | 


a believer in | 


All was still, solemn, 


and devout, in the house of God, | 


while at the same time the congre- 
gation all wore a placid air of cheer- 
fulness and contentment. 
nister was the same good old man, 


The mi- | 


whom I had been taught to venerate | 


when a boy; the sacred building, 


though ancient. wae yet unimpaired | 
~—and the trees that sheltered it had | 
stood for centuries in their strength | 


and beauty. 
around me, a joyful conviction of 
the stavility of religion, breathed, 
both from animate and inanimate 
objects ; and all vague fears tor my 
country and its faith died away, as 
soon as I heard 
«The voice of psalms, the simple song of praise.’ 
When the congregation was dis- 
missed with a blessing by their ve 
nerable pastor, I watched, with a 


I felt, as I looked | 


} 





lil 


his manse; and when, during the 


| course of the evening, I ventured to 


tell him of my last night's visions, 
the old man smiled, and said, that 
he hoped I had seen, even in hislittle 
church, that day, enough to convince 
me, that the RADICAL’S SATURDAY- 
nicHT weuld never be in Scotland 
any thing more than—a dream. 


ENTHUSIASM. 


A Jesuit priest, named F. Joam 
de Almeida, inflicted on himself, for 
a long series of years, in Brazil, the 
following voluntary human suffering, 
and which rendered him an object of 
reverence and admiration, not only 
to the common people in Rio de Ja- 
neiro, but to persons of all ranks. 

This remarkable person, whose 
name appears originally to have 
been Johu Martin, was an English- 
man, born in London, during the 
reign of Elizabeth. In the tenth year 
of his age he was kidnapped by a 
Portuguese merchant, apparently for 
the purpose of preserving him in the 
Catholic faith; and this merchant, 
seven years afterwards, took him to 
Brazil, where being placed under the 
care of the Jesuits, he entered the 
company. Anchieta was his supe- 
rior, then an old man, broken down 
with exertion and austerities, and 
subject to frequent faintings. Al- 
meida used to rub his feet at such 
times; in reference to which he was 
accustomed to say, that whatever 
virtue there might be in his hands, 
he had taken it from the feet of his 
master. No voluptuary ever invent- 
ed so many devices for panrpering 
the senses, as Joam de Almeida for 
mortifying them. He looked upon 
his body as a rebellious slave, who, 
dwelling within his doors, eating at 
his table, and sleeping in his bed, 
was continually laying snares for his 
destruction; therefore he regarded it 


| with the deepest hatred, end, as a 


cheerful spirit, the various domes- | 


tic parties as they returned home- 
wards across the fields, and up the 
hill sides—and felt what a treasure 
of supporting and elevating thoughts 
each heart laid weekly up, within 
its secret self, against the trials and 
troubles of life. IT accompanied my 
' 


matter of justice and self-defence, 
persecuted, flogged, and punished it 
in every imaginable way. For this 
purpose he had a choice assortment 
some of whipeord, some 
of cat-gut, some of leathern thongs, 
and some of wire. He had cilices of 
wire for his arms, thighs, and legs, 


of sec 





reves 


| one of which fastened round the body 
venerable friend, the clercyman, to | with seven chains; and another, 
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Euthusiasm.—Selin Aga s Wedding-Day. 


whieh he called his good sack, which | had the most interest in the.collexe. 


Was ap under-waisicoat of the rough- 
est hair, having, on the inside, seven 
crosses made of iron, the surface of 
which was covered with sharp 
points, like a coarse rasp, or a nut- 
meg-grater. It is recorded among 
his other virtues, that he never dis- 


| 


turbed the musquitocs and fleas | 
when they covered him; that what- | 


ever exercise he might take in that 
hot climate, he never changed his 
shirt more than ouce a week; and 
that on his journies he put pebbles 
or grains of maize in his shoes. 

His daily course of life was regu- 
lated in conformity to a paper drawn 
up by himsce!f, and consisted of ab- 
stinence, sometimes relieved by 
bread and water, and flyflapping the 
poor beast, as he called his body, 
with “ his four scourges, in love, re- 
verence, and remembrance of the 
stripes which our Savivur had suf- 
fered for his sake.” His private de- 
votions were of the strictest kind. 

Frequently, he says, he was unable 
to rise, or kneel, or stand, doubtless 
from the state of debility and disease 
which such a mode of life must have 
induced; and this ** I do,” he con- 
tinues, “‘ lying like a dead beast, co- 


Such were the extravagancies to 
which the Catholic superstition was 
carried in Brazil. 

SELIM AGA’S WEDDING-DA Y,AND 
PORTRAIT OF AN ARABIAN 
SOOTHSAYER. 

{#rom Anastasius. ]} 
SuppDENLY reealled from his go- 
vernment, Selim Aga expects ne- 
thing less than the high disp!easure 
of Suleiman Bey; but en his return 
to Cairo he is most agreeably sur- 


| prised with greater marks of favour 


vered with vermin, stenching and | 


pestilential, as well as I can, aad as 
well as this black carcase will per- 


mit, which troubles me, and of which | 


IT am ashamed, and for which I ask 
pardon.” The great object of his 
most thankful meditations was to 
think, that having been born in Eug- 
land, and in London, the very seat 
and heart of heresy, he had been led 
to this happy way of life. 


In this extraordinary course of 


self-torment, F, Joam de Almeida at- 
tained the great age of eighty-two; 
and when the cilices and scourges 


accelerate his death, he was observ- 
ed to lose his strength, as if his con- 
Stitution was thereby injured. 
ring his last illness, the convent was 
crowded with persons, who were de- 
sirous to behold the death of a saint. 
Scraps of his writing, rags of his 
garments, were sought for with the 
utmost eagerness; and when he was 
bled during his last illness, every 
drop of his blood was carefully re- 
ceived upon cloths, which were di- 


Du- | 


than ever. The death of Osman,a 
rival in Suleiman’s good graces, has 
in fact paved the way for Selim’s 
promotion to anvther dignity; and 
this is speedily followed by his mar- 
riage to the lady Khadidge,who is thus 
pourtrayed on the wedding-day:— 
“ All things being ready for my 
nuptials, the ceremony began. My 
bride was conducted ta the bath in 
State, lest the world should remain 
in ignorance of her cleanliness, Pro- 
perly steamed, stretched out, and 
pumiced, she went through the la- 
bours of a toileite so exquisite, that 
on its cowpletion not one amoag her 
beauties remained nature’s own! 
Several hours were employed in 
twisting her hair into the semblance 
of whipcord, in adding to the one 
hundred and fifty plaits, which ad- 
hered to her own head, two hund red 
and fifty braids more, the produce of 
other scalps; and these were formed 
into an edifice at once so elegaut and 
so veighty, that she could have 
wished for a second head, merely for 
common use. Her eye-brows were 
only dismissed the artilicer’s hands, 
after being shaped into exact semi- 
circles; and her eyes were not deem- 


| ed to possess all their requisite pow- 
were taken from him, lest they should | 


vided as rclics among thuse who | 


ers, until framed in two black cases 
of surmeh. Hennah, the symbol ef 
joy, which already had beci most 
liberally bestowed upon the epistles 
which communicated my marriage to 
my patron’s numerous clients, was 
lavished in still greater profusion oa 
my bride’s own plump and lustrous 
person; and made it emulate the 
colour which Isis displayed when 
doomed to roam through Egypt's 
plains in the undignified shape of a 
red cow. After all these pains, taken 


fur the sake of beauty, the lady was 
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wrapped up in so maay veils, imper- | 
vious to the eye, as scarce to escape 
suffocation; but the most celebrated 
awalis of the capital took care to | 
inform the assistants in their epitha- | 
lamiums of the splendour of the 
charms and jewels whici they were 
not allowed to see.” 

The circumstances attending our | 
hero’s nuptials are extremely ludi- 
crous, and he is not long in discover- 
ing that he had only changed from 
a lord’s dependent to a lady’s slave! 
The details which follow , relative to 
his domestic concerns, tyraany of 
the Egyptian rulers, and a war 
amongst the Beys, furnish a lively, 
and doubtless a very faithful picture 
of things in that country. From this 
tumultuous scene he retires to Djed- 
da, on the coast of the Red Sea. The 
effects of a famine at Cairo, and no- 
vel method adopted by the peuple to 
appease the wrath of Heaven, by 
only permitting children to implore 
the divine commiseration from the 
minarets, is very finely desevibed. 
Being so near the holy city, our au- 
thor thought he could not better em- 
ploy his time thaa by endeavouring 


to acquire the title and prerogative | 


of a hadjee, or pilgrim. He therefore 
hastened to Mckka, and after per- 
forming his round of devotions at the 
Kaaba, returned to the former place, 
where he became the guest of an ori- 
ginal, named Sidi Maick. We cannot 


refrain from introducing another of | 


his Djedda acquaintance, no less a 
personage than 
our readers. 


the asirologer, to | 


“ The Sidi’s stationary oracle was | 


a soothsayer of established repute, 


residing in one of the remotest sub- | 


urbs of Djedda, and who seldom 
condescended to visit from home, but 
waited to be worshipped in his own 
cave, or temple. For the sake of 
peace, I suffered myself to be con- 
ducted to this personage, the odvur 
of whose fame, I was told, extended 
all the world over. It might be so; 
-—and certain it is that I was nearly 
sullocated on entering his cen. To 
say the truth, however, this sanctu- 
ary smelt more of things below than 


of the stars above; but 1 had pro- | 


mised to introduce myself, and ac- 
cordingly groped my way till L reach- 
ed the inmost recesses of the unsa- | 
voury abode, 


Wedding- Day, and Porirait of an Arabian Soothsayer. U3 


“* There I found the wizard seated 
in state on an old clothes-chest. A 
stufied crocodile canopied his head; 
a serpent’s skin, of large dimensions, 
was spread under his feet. On every 
part of the wall glittered potent 
charms and formidable spells. They 
had their names written over them 
for the information of the beholder, 
and hair of unborn Dives, heart of 
maiden vipers, aad liver of the bird 
Roc, fat of dromedary’s hunch, and 
bladders filled with the wind Simoom, 
were among the least rare and curi- 
ous. Of the wizard’s own form and 
features so little was discernible, 
and I almost doubted whether he 
had any. An immense pair of spec- 
tacles filled up all the space between 
his cloak and his turban. These 
spectacles were in constant motion, 
like a weathereock, from left to right 
and from right to left, between a ce- 
lestial globe robbed of half its con- 
stellations by the worms, and a Ve- 
nice almanack, despoiled of half its 
pages by the wear and tear of fingers, 
Beiore the astronomer lay expanded 
his table of nativities. 

‘** Opposite ihe master shone with 
a resplendent light his apprentice, 
crouched, like a marmoset, ov a low 
stool. This youth, with his little 
pair of round sparkling eyes immov- 
ably fixed on his principal, sat watch- 
ing all bis gesiures, and never stirred 
from his station, except to hand him 
his compasses, to turn his globe, or 
to pick up his spectacles, which, for 
want of the support of a nose, came 
off every moment, After each of 
these evolutions he immediately ran 
back to his pedestal, and resumed 
his immovable attitude unti! the next 
call for bis activity. So complete a 
silence was maintained all the time 
op both sides, that one would have 
swornevery motion of this pantomime 
must have been pre-concerted.” 

The termination of this intimacy, 
if so it could be called, was rather 
awkward for the poor soothsayer, 
who told the fortune of Anastasius 
so litile to his taste, that, instead of 
a sequin, the sum stipulated for, the 
iil fated seer received a sound drub- 
bing; after which our hero precipi- 
tately departs for Mekka again, to 
Witness the arrival of the piigrims. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A TOUR IN 
FRANCE, 


Cambrai, August 3, 1818. 
As a specimen of French dinners, 
I will tell you what we had at Quil | 
lacq’s, premising thatthe tablewasa | 
deal board, set upon cross sticks—- 
soup, soles, mutton maintenon, veal 
fricandeau, potatoes, chicken, and 
artichoke, pastry, cheese, cherries, 
gooseberries, and plumbs: this was 
the dinuer for two; the tables d’héte 
are on a larger scale. The Duke of 
Wellington had announced his in- 
tention to sleep at Quillacq’s on 
Friday night, and was expected at 
half-past eleven. I sat up consider- 
ing whether I should go to bed 
«(which I felt much inclined to do), or 
wait the arrival of the Conqueror of 
France. Whilst I was laid on a 
large sofa, debating the matter, con- 
sidering that I might sleep any night, 
but could not see so great a man any 
night; on the other hand, what better 
should I be for having seen him? be- 
sides, he might not come, or might | 
be behind his time, &c. I found my 
sitting up was not agreeable to the 
waiter, whoevery now and then made 
errands into the room to see if I was 
wanting toretire. Atlength, at ele- 
ven o’clock, he came into the room, 
blew out the two candies on the 
table, and was proceeding to blow 
out a third on the sidetable; and on 
my calling out for him to leave one 
candle, ke replied, ‘ Tout le monde 
va se coucher.’ This being the case, 
I was obliged to retire; for as all the 
world was going to bed, it was not 
for John Bull to introduce his bad 
customs of turning night into day. 
I could not, however, but suspect 
that my anxiety to see the Duke, 
and my having so repeatedly in- 
quired about his arrival, might de- 
termine the waiter to baulk me, as 
the Duke is no mighty favourite 
with Frenchmen. The next morning, 
at seven, I went down to the pier, 
and saw the Duke’s carriage em- | 
barked aboard the Lord Duncan | 
packet. He was to sail at high 
water (between ten and eleven). The | 
wind, at W.N.W. was directly 
against him, and his passage would | 

probably occupy seven oreight hours 

atleast. The sailors were disputing 
about the numbcr of tacks to be | 





| could distinguish nothing. 


| part of the road. 
| Omer to dinner, at the 
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made, and the course to be steered, 
in order to get him soonest over. The 
Duke slept on the ground-floor of 
our hotel, in a room looking into the 
garden; his sitting-room was ad- 
joining his bed-room. He got up 
between eight and nine, and at nine 
breakfasted with four or five officers ; 
but the curtains were somuchclosed, 
that as we walked in the garden we 
We de- 
termined not to leave Calais till we 
had seen him. About half-past nine 
the master of the packet came to 
summon him. The Duke soon after 
came to the door, and looked up at 
the sky for a minute; he returned to 
his room, and in about five minutes 
setoff to walk to the pier, in company 
with theoflicers. He said to Colonel 
Campbell, who was near him, “* Is 
that your carriage, Campbell!” point- 
ing to one in the court. The Duke 
is about 5 feet 7 inches high; has an 
enormous nose; is acheertul smiling 
man, and without the gravity which 
the portraits of him represent; he is 
about 50: he was dressed in a blue 
frock coat, white trowsers, and short 
boots. He appears stiff, as if he 
wore stays: the French say he has 
armour under his clothes, which I 
Jon’t believe; but though not an 
ostentatious man, he seems a little 
of the dandy in his dress. 

We expericnced great politeness 
at the Custom-housce relative to the 
examination of our luggage. There 
wes.in the same room with us, at the 
hotel, a tall genteel young English- 
man, who had lost his portmanteau: 
he sent for some of the finest ready- 
made shirts ; but they were ex- 
tremely coarse, so short that they 
would scereely reach below the 
waist, and besides very narrow.— 
After we had Seen the Duke, we set 
off for St. Q@mer,in a cabriolet, cal- 
culated te contain two persons, and 
drawn by two horses: this we hired 
of M. Quillacq. The charge for one 
direct to Paris is 120 franes, but by 
a circuiteus route, which our’s is tu 
be, 150. At the first place of chang- 


| ing horses, the only ostler or stable 


attendant was an old woman.—The 


| harness, as usual, was chietly ropes. 


Mount Cassell was visible a great 
We arrived at St. 
Ancienne 
Poste, kept by an Englishwoman. 
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We found a great number of English 
officers, with their wives and fami- 
lies, at St. Omer, there being two 
English camps within four miles. A 

little girl, with a small harp, played 
and suag in the streets very delight- 
fully. We had a good dinner; but 
met with a disappointment in not 
being able to procure horses for- 
ward: there had been a great re- 
view the day before by Lord Wel- 
lington, which had drawn together 
the English families from Soulogne, 
Cambrai, &c. and all the horses 
were engaged in carrying them back 
again. Being informed that one of 
the camps was only six quarters of an 
hour distant, we set olf to walk to- 

yards it, accompanied by a lad, as 

guide. We passed a fine old Jesuits’ 

Church, now converted into a hay- 
chamber, or store-house. On the 
road we overtook two Irish women, 
who were swearing at each other in 
the Knoglish fashion. What must 
the Freach think when they hear us 
complain of their profligacy of iman- 
ners! The husband of one of the wo- 
nien, a soidier, told us lie was a na- | 
tive of Limerick : he and his wife 
coinplained much of the expence of 
living in France; a ration, which in 
Koglaud would cost 4!d. here costs 
6d. In England, when the regiment 
marches, the wives and famities of 
the soldiers, bag and baggage, are 
conveyed with it; but here they 
must go at their own expence, and 
the French impose on them; she 
also complained that cotton for the 
children’s frocks, &c. was much 
dearer thanin Engiand. 

The grand review yesterday com- | 
menced at three in the afternoon, 
and was to have continued till night, 
with several sham fights, represent- 
ing actions in Spain, and the battle 
of Waterloo —but the rain came on, 
and the Duke stopped the review 
in about half an hour after it had 








| 
begun. After we had walked about i 
two miles, we came in view of the | ¢ 
encampment—a great number of | | 


White tents, on an eminence about | ¢ 
two miles further ; and as we found | ¢ 
we should sce a similar encamp- | 
ment at Cambrai, we did not pro- | t 
ceed further. There are ten regi- | ¢ 
ments in the neighbourhood of St. 
Omer. We were joined onthe way | t 
back by a Hichlander, a soldier in 





sustom, 
great bell of the principal church 


was struck, 


In front of theentrance of the church, 
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} the 71st, who has been 32 years in 


the army. He is a native of Inver- 
ness. The grand theme of his dis- 
course was the superiority of Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie and Sir D. 
Baird, under whom he fought in 
Egypt, over our modern Generals, 
and the greater hardships he then 
experienced, than in modern cam- 
paigns. On one occasion in Egypt 
they were two days without water ; 
and his colonel repeatedly laid him- 
self on the groand ina dry pond, and 
endeavoured to sack moisture for 
his lips from the mud. Lord Hill he 
describes as the soldier’s friend, and 
the grand favourite of the army. 
“ As for the other man,” he said, 
“*he would not care to hang a sol- 
dier on the spot, if he found him 
taking any thing froma Frenchman.”’ 

As our road was onrising ground, 
we had an advantageous view of the 
venerable churches of St. Omer. In 
the evening, we sauntered about the 
beautiful Abbey of St. Bertin ; it re- 
mains in the same dilapidated state 
as in 1815, but is no longer used as 
a miiitary store-house ; the inside is 
now quite open. Several young 
iuglish officers dined in the same 
room with us. Cricket parties, the 
gaming-table, and a ball at Lady 


Clark’s, formed the principal topics 
of conversation: they spent a quarter 
of an hour in settling a point which 
regiment wore the handsomest caps, 
and what oflicers had the best seat 
on horseback. &e, 


The next morning we proceeded to 
Aire, nine miles, to breakfast. We 


passed some handsome churches on 
the way. 
we were charged for breakfast five 
francs (viz. for coflee, and milk, and 
eggs) but on our offering four, the 
landiady was quite content, and at 
our departure wished us a good 


At our inn (the Old Post) 


voyage.” This is astrongly fortified 


town, and has a noble market-place, 


ind a handsome town-house. The 
‘hurch of a convent in the town has 
xcen turned into a store house, ac- 
cording to the usual revolutionary 
Between nine and ten the 


olled for mass; the tone was very 
leep, and the vibrations,afier the bell 
varied from a mivor 
hird to a second from the key note. 
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appeared Christ on the cross, on 
Mount Golgotha: as the blood spout- 
ed out of his side, a little cherub 
caught it in acup. The representa- 
tion was on so large a scale, as to be 
visible at a considerable distance. 
The congregation consisted of about 
1000 persons. The church is a fine 

building, in the modern gothic stile, 
with a handsome tower. The organ 
was a large and good one, but much 

out of tane. About twenty priests 
assisted at the mass: the Epistle 
and Gospel, instead of being read in 
Latin from the altar, were read in 
French from a pulpit in the nave. 
After each was read, the priest read 
in French an exposition of the Epis- 
tle and Gospel respectively. Hach 
exposition occupied from tea minutes 
to a quarter of an hour; and as far 
as I could collect, was plain and in- 
telligible. The people were also 
very attentive. After this was done, 
the banns ofmarriage were published, 
and all the priests proceeded to the 
altar, where mass was continued by 

chaunting the Nicene Creed, the 
priests afterwards making collections 
throughthechurch,Xc. The chaunt- 
ing was as untuneable as_ possible, 
and all in canto fermo, or unison, 
Throughout the whole country, be- 
tween Calais and Cambrai, there is 
no pasture land, but all grain. We 
have not scen any oxen, and very 

few sheep; wheat, which is the prin- 
cipal grain, is an abundant crop; 

oats are thin, and beans are totally 

burnt up and destroyed. The drought 

here is more excessive than in Eng- 

Jand; there were a few showers on 
Saturday afternoon, after which the 

weather took up again, and to-day is 
without a cloud. The thermometer 
has seldom been higher than 70. It 

is a much richer country, in point of 
fertility, than any part of Kngiand of 
the same extent; and in general 





Natives of Hadendoe. 


drank the health of all friends. 1 
you were here, you would have an 
excellent opporiunity to buy some 
cambric for handkerchiefs ; I under- 
stand it is less than half the price you 
pay for it in England: if I attempt 
it, I shall probably be imposed upon. 
Your's, &c. X. 


BURCKHARDT’'S DESCRIPTION OF 
THE NATIVES OF THE HA- 
DENDOA. 

** On the Ist of June they passed 
Om Daoud, a large encampment of 
the tribe of Nefidjab of the Bisha- 
rein; this is the most southern 
boundary of the Bishayre dominions, 


| and the beginning of the territory of 


consists of gently sloping hilis, which | 


are so distri! d, that the face of 
the countreis usually visible to a 





considerable distan 
with us, shutting up the view; but 
about Douay and Cambrai it is as 
flatas Flanders. 

August 3.—We have been dining, 
indifferently as to our eating, but 
with a bottle of white Hermitage at 
dinner, and a_ bottle of fine 
pagne after it, in which we have 





e, and not, as | 


the Hadendoa, a very powerful tribe, 
of which I shall again have occasion 
to speak; the son of their Shikh had 
therefore little to fear, except from 
their pilfering habits. The caravan 
halted near the village, and [walked 
up to the huts to look about me. My 
appearance on this occasion, as 
on many others, excited an univer- 
sal shriek of surprise and horror, 
especially among the women, who 
were not « little terrified at seeing 
such an outeast of nature,as they 
consider a white man to be, peeping 
into their huts, and asking for a 
little water or milk. The chief feel- 
ing which my appearance inspired I 
could easily perceive to be disgust, 
for the Negroes are all firmly per- 
suaded thatthe whiteness of the skin 
is the effect of disease, and a sign of 
weakness ; and there is not the least 
doubt, that a white man is looked 
upon by them as a being greatly 
inferior to themselves. At Shendy, 
the inhabitants were more accus- 
tomed to the sight if not of while 
men, at least of the light brown na- 
tives of Arabia ; and as my skin 
was much sun-burnt, I there excited 
little surprise. On the market days, 
however, I often terrified people, by 
turning short upon them, when their 
exclamation geueralily was: “* Owez 
bilahi min es-sheyttan erradjim:” 
(God preserve us from the devil!) 
One day, after bargaining for some 
with a country girl in the 
market at Shendy, she told me, that 
if T would take off my turban and 
shew her my head, she would give 
me five more On) Linsisted upea 


onions 
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having eight, which she gave me ; 
when I removed my turban she 
started back at the sight of my white 
closely shaven crown, and when [ 
jocularly asked whether she should 
like to have a husband with such a 
head, she expressed the greatest 
surprise and disgust, and swore that 


she would rather live with the ugliest | 


Darfour slave. 

“* June W%d.—We travelled this 
morning about four hours, in a south 
east direction, over a plain of cul- 
tivable soil, though distant several 
miles from the river. No mountains 
were any where visible. 
during the mid-day hours in a grove 
of Nebek, Syale, and Allobe trees. 
I here observed several unknown 
birds; one was of the size and shape 


of a black-bird, with a long tail | 


striped with white. I saw some large 
crows with a white neck. Tbe Bis- 
harein seemed to have no names in 
their language for these 
birds ; amongst them it is a great 
scandal to eat the flesh of birds, and 
I several times heard them sneer- 
ingly call the Egyptians * bird- 
eaters.” On resuming our journey, 
we entered the sandy desert in the 
direction of S. E. by E. In the af- 
ternoon the Souakin traders chased 
with their swiftest dromedaries a 
wild beast which they descried at a 
distance ; they called it, in Arabic, 
Homar el Wahsh, which means the 
wild ass. It did not come near 
euough to be distinctly seen; but 
they say it is of the size of a Hyzna, 


with a head and tail much resew- | 


bling those of an ass; it has no 
horns. In the Arabian deserts they 
speak of an animal to which they 
give the same name; whether it is 
the same animal I am not certain. 
The ground was covered in every 
direction with innumerable footsteps 
of the Gazelle species, some of which 
appeared to belong to animals of a 
much larger size than any I had yet 
seen.” 


DEATH AND FUNERAL OF 


GEORGE Il. 


Tue following passages from Ho- 
race Walpole’s Letters, though 
written with a levity totally out of 
place, will be perused with interest 
ut this moment: 

Vel. 





| XN. $. 
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We rested | 


different | 
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“ King George II. is dead: richer 
than Sir Robert Brown, though per- 
haps not so rich as my Lord Hard- 
wicke. He has left 50,0001. between 
the Duke, Emily, and Mary: the 
Duke has given up his share. To 
Lady Yarmouth a cabinet, with the 
contenis; they call it11,0001 By a 
German deed, he gives the Duke, to 
the value of 180,000). placed on 
mortgages not immediately recover- 
| able. He had once given him twice 
| as much more, then revoked it, and 
at last excused the revocation on the 
pretence of theexpences of the war; 
but owns he was the best son that 
ever lived, and had never offended 
him—a pretty strong comment on 
ihe affajr of Closterseven. He gives 
him besides all his jewels in England, 
but had removed all his best to Ha- 
nover, which he makes crown-jewels, 
and his successor residuary legatee. 
The Duke too has some uncounted 
cabinets. My Lady Suffolk has 
given me a particular of his jewels, 
which plainly amount to 150,0001. 
It happened oddly to my Lady Suf- 
| folk. Two days before he died, she 
| went to make a visit to Kensington, 
| not knowing of thereview, she found 
| herself hemmed in by coaches, and 
| was close to him whom she had not 
| seen for so many years, and to my 
| Lady Yarmouth, but they did not 
| know her: it struck her and made 
| her very sensible to his death.” 
dea Do you know, I had the curio- 
| 





sity to go to the burying (other 
| night: I had never seen a royal fu- 
neral; nay, I walked as a rag of qua- 
| lity, which I found would be, aud so 
it was, the easiest mode of seeing it. 
{t is absolutely a noble sight. The 
Prince’s chamber, hung with purple, 
and a quantity of silver lamps; the 
collin, under a canopy of purple vel- 
vet, and six vast chandeliers of 
silver on high stands, had a very 
good effect. The Ambassador from 
Tripoli and his son were carried to 
see that chamber. The procession, 
through a line of foot-guards, every 
seventh man bearing a torch; the 
horse-guards lining the outsides, 
their officers with drawn sabres and. 
| crape sashes on horseback, the drums 
| mufiled, the fifes, bells tolling, and 
| minute guas—all this was very so- 
'lemn. But the charm was the er- 
trance of the Abbey, where we were 
5 
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Death and Funcral of 


received by the Dean and Chapter, 
in rieh robes, the choir and alms-men 
bearing torches; the whole Abbey so 
illuminated, that one saw it to greater 
advantage than by day; the tombs, 
long ais'es, and fretted roof, all ap- 
pearing distinctly, and with the hap- 
piest chiaro scuro, There wanted no- 
thing but incense and little chapels 
here and there, with priests saying 
mass for the repose of the defunct; 
yet one could not complain of its not 
being Catholic enough. 


boy of ten years old; but the heralds 
were not very accurate, and I walked 
with George Grenville, taller and 


older, to keep me in countenance. | 


When we came to the chapel of 
Henry VII. all solemnity and deco- 
rum ceased—no order was observed ; 
people sat or stood where they could 
or would; the yeomen of the guard 
were crying out for help, oppressed 
by the immense weight of the coffin. 
The Bishop read sadly, and blun- 
dered in the prayers: the fine chap- 
ter, “* Man that is born of awoman,” 
was chanted, not read; and the an- 
them, besides being immeasureably 
tedious, would have served as well 
for a nuptial. The real serious part 
was the figure of the Duke of Cam- 
berland, heightened by a thousand 
melancholy circumstances. He had 
a dark brown adonis, and a cloak of 

lack cloth, with a train of five yards. 
Attending the fencral of a father 
eould not be pleasant; his leg ex- 
tremely bad, yet forced to stand upon 
it near two hoars; his face bloated 


and distorted with his late paralytic | 


stroke, which has affected too one of 


his eyes; and placed over the mouth | 


of the vault, into which, in a!l pro- 
bability, he must himself so soon de- 


scend—think how unpleasant a si- | 


tuation! He bore it all with a firm 
and unaffected countenance. This 
grave scene was fully contrasted by 


the burlesque Duke of Newcastle. | 
at | 

he came into the chapel, and flung | 
Arche | 


He fellinto afitof crying the mom 


himself back in a stall, the 
bishop hovering over him with a 
smelling bottle; but in two minutes 


his curiosity got the better of his | 


hypocrisy, and he ran about the cha- 


pei with his glass, to spy who was | 


or was not there, spying wiih one 


hand and mopping his eves with the 


George Il,— Vevietics, 


I had been | 
in dread of being coupled with some | 


the fear of 


| other. Then returned 
|eatching cold; and the Duke of 
| Cumberland, who was sinking with 
| heat, felt himself weighed down, and 
turning round, found it was the Duke 
| of Newcasile standing upon lis train 
to avoid the chill of the marble. [twas 
very theatric to look down into the 
vault where the coffins lay, attended 
by mourners with lights. Clavering, 
| the groom of the bed-chamber, re- 
| fused to sit up with the body, and 
was dismissed by the King’s order.” 





VARIETIES. 

Young and Lintot.—Tonson 
and Lintot were both candidates for 
printing some work of Dr, Young’s. 
He answered both their letters in the 
same morning, and in his hurry mis- 
directed them. When Lintot opened 
that which came to him, he found it 
begin, “‘ That Bernard Lintot is so 
greatascouudrel, that, &c.”—IJt must 
have been very amusing to have scen 
him in his rage,—he was a great 
sputtering fellow. 

Anecdote of Ambrose Phillips.— 
Ambrose Phillips was aneat dresser, 
and very vain. In a conversation 
beiween him, Congreve, Swift, and 
others, the discourse ran a good 
while on Julius Caesar. After many 
things had been said to the purpose, 
) Ambrose asked what sort of persoa 
they supposed Julius Cwsar was? 
He was answered, that from medals, 
&e. it appeared that he was a small 
man, and thin faeced.—* Now, for 
my part,” said Ambrose, * T should 
him to have ; lean 


| Dr. 


been of a 
make, pale complexion, extremely 
neat in his dress; and five feet seven 
j inches high:” an exact description 
of Phillips himself. Swift, who un- 
derstood good breeding perfectly 
well, and would net interrupt any 
body while speaking, let him go on, 
and when he had quite done, said, 
And f, Mr. Phillips, should take 
him to have been a plump man, just 
five feet tive not very 


take 


| inches high: 
neatly dressed, in a black gown with 
| pudding-sleeves,” 

| 


Bon Mot.—The Chevalier Diiples- 





a bad orecra, called Pizarro, used to 
indulge himself in the bitteres ! 
tiust other poeis Ody as le 








Sis, a very middling poet, author of 





ET, 














— ee —_ . 
* 


alirmed with great vehemence, in 
the theatre in Paris, that he did 
not know a worse lyric poet than 





POET 


iND SELECTED. 


ORIGINAL 


CANZONETTE. 


"Tris sweet, when in the glowing west 
The sun’s bright wheels their course | 

are leaving, 
Upon the azure ocean’s breast : | 
‘To watch the dark wave slowly heaving. | 
| 


And, oh! at glimpse of early morn, 

When holy Monks their beads are tell- 
ing, 

*Tis sweet to hear the hunter’s horn 
From glen to mountain wildly swelling. | 

And it is sweet, at mid-day hour, 
Beneath the forest oak reclining, 

To hear the driving tempest pour, 
Eacli sense to fairy dreams resigning. 


Tis sweet, where nodding rocks around, 
The nightshade dark is wildly wreath- 
ing, 
To listen to some solemn sound 
From harp or lyre divinely breathing. 


And sweeter vet, the genuine glow 
Of youthful triendship’s high devotion, 
Responsive to the voice of woe, 
When heaves the heart with strong 
emotion. 


And youth is sweet with many a joy 
That trolic by in artless measure ; 
And age is sweet with less alloy, 
In tranquil thought and silent pleasure. 


For he who gave the life we share, 
With every charm his gift adorning, 
Bade Eve her pearly dew drops wear, 
Aud drest in smites the blush of morn- 








ing. 


i 


ON THE NEW YEAR, 


Swrer on the wings of fleeting time, 
Phe year roils round, and steals away; 
And as it reils should teach mankind, 


Pheir lives are hasting to decay. 





Another year has ta’en its flight, 
Pass'd ike a shadow ora dream, 
Or asa transient gieam of light, 


‘ | 
Or tleating bubble on the stream. | 
| 
| 


So year on year successive glides, 
And soon completes the days of man ; 
Pivough fourscore vears,it swittly glides, 
i *s narrow span 


j 
And finishes lift 


Canzoncite.—On the New Year.—Sone. 
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Guillard, Chéron, a very witty actor, 
said to him, “ Ah, Chevalier, you 
forget yourself.” 


RY, 


But oh! in life’s uncertain day, 
How many fall in youthful prime ; 
Snatch’d by a sudden stroke away, 
‘Then to the dreary tomb consign’d, 
What numbers on life’s earlier honr 
Just ope their eyes and see the light; 
But soon, by death’s resistless power, 
Are hid in everlasting night. 
Since life’s uncertain—death so sure— 
Why then doth man his time emplay, 
In gaining treasures insecure, 
** And blast his hopes of future joy 
For wel! he knows that soon he must 
Resign his riches and his care ; 
His body mingle with the dust, 
And leave behind all he holds dear. 
Since then from man the time’s con- 
ceal’d 
When he must quit this earthly sphere, 
May he, from sacred truths reveal’d, 
lor that momentous change prepare! 
Fore-street-hill, Exeter. P. Gove. 





Phd 





SONG.—BY MR. 
OFT in the stilly night, 
Eve Slumber’s chains has bound me, 
Foud Mem’ry brings the light 
Of other days around me, 
The smiles, the tears, 
Of boyhood’s years, 
‘The words of love then spoken ; 
The eyes that shone, 
Now dinm’d and gone, 
The cheertal hearts now broken! 
Thus in the stilly night, 
Ere Slumber’s chain has bound me. 
Sad Mem’ry brines the light 
Of other days around ine! 
When I remember all 
Ihe triends so Jiul’d together, 
I’ve seen around me tail, 
Like leaves in wintry weather, 
feel like oue 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hail, deserted, 
W hose lights are fled, 
Whose carland’s dead, 
And all but he departed! 


MOORE. 


| Thus in the sttily night, 


Eve Slamuber’s chain has bonnd me, 
Sad Mear'ry brings the light 
Of other davs aporund me ! 
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THE SPANIARD’S APPEAL. 


Gop of our Fathers! in whose name, 

Resistless as the wild Simoom, 
We rush’d through clouds of smoke and 

flame, 

And swept away, to death and doom, 
The legions of the lron Crown, 
And hurl'd the Imperial Despot down, 
Inflam’d by whose lite-giving word, 

We pour’d our unrequited blood, 
More freely than the desert bird, 

Whose heart-drops feed her infant 

brood, 

To fix that Monarch on the Throne, 
We hop’d would make our weal his own. 
To thee, at this dread hour ascend 

Th’ indignant prayers of men deceiv'd, 
Who se’est that Monarch foully rend 

‘Lhe sacred rights our hands retriev’d, 
And strive to bind us with a chain 
More dread than that we broke in vain. 
‘Tho’ Kings forget yet will not we, 

The rights of all that think or breathe, 
And if, when struggling to be tree, 

We sound the notes of war and death, 
In Thy name shall the banners wave 
That lead to freedom or the grave. 











The Spaniard’s Appeal, —Ellen.—Charade, Rebus, ec. 


ELLEN. 


[By the Author of Tancred, and other Poems.} 


WHEN years bedeck’d with fairy light 

Have gaily wing'd their rapid flight ; 

When youth’s enchanting dreams are 
over, 

And simple joys can charm no more, 
Still think of me, dear Ellen! 


When pleasures, now so dearly priz’d, 
May be forgotton, or despis’d, 
And though the world should quite 
erase 
The memory of former days, 
Still think of me, dear Ellen! 


Speed on thy happy, gay career, 

Unsully’d by one sigh, one tear, 

And mayst thou never, never know 

The hopeless grief, the bitter woe 
That wrings my heart, dear Ellen! 


When deep beneath the cypress shade 
‘This care-worn form is lowly laid, 
W hen life’s unnumber'd ills shail cease, 
And [at last shall be at peace, 

Still think of me, dear Ellen! 





CHARADE, REBUS, Xe. 


— - 


CHARADE.——BY J. BARRY, CREDITON,. 


My first’s the seat of man’s meridian 
pride ; 
My next doth on the foamy billows ride : 
My whole affords alternate bliss and pain, 
To th’ youthfel virgin and the youthful 
swain. 





REBUS,.-—-BY J. J. BAKER, OF OTTERY, 


A tTitLe of Juno must be found, 

And a name of Bacchus next expound ; 
A daughter of Brises you'll construe, 
Aud a son of Chaus bring to view. 


The first king of Rome then bring to 
miad, 

And the Muse of comedy pray find ; 

A vowel,y oung gents, you next will guess, 

And then, kind sirs, my last you'll 
possess. 


The initials aright connect, 

And certainly then you will detect, 
What many wish for, but cannot obtain, 
As we have, in Britain's fair domain. 








ENIGMA,——BY JAMES 
EXETER. 
I'am valued least of things on earth; 
Not one’s regretted more than me ; 
No man alive e’er knew my birth, 
Nor no man ever did me see, 
I’m the longest thing on all the earth, 
And yet the shortest and most slow ; 
How to appreciate my worth, 
Ye votaries of pleasure huow. 


CLARKE, OF 


ANAGRAM.—BY A. TAYLOR, 
PLYMSTOCK, 


JUN. OF 


SINCE even complete, [ nothing display , 
Pray cut off my head, [’m one in the way. 


QUESTION,—BY RORERT M AFFETT, OF 
PLYMOUTH, 

Finp three numbers, such that the 
sum of every two of them may be a 
compound quadratic, and the sum of all 
three a Cube. 
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